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MONTH. 





Tue capture of the New York State Democratic Convention 
by Senator Hill furnishes a much-needed lesson to those civil- 
service reformers who believe that the tariff reform or the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland to the presidency is a more important 
issue than the reform of the civil service. Issues like the tariff 
or the nomination of candidates have to be fought out through 
our political machinery, and as long as we allow our engines 
to be exposed to capture by political cowboys, there is 
always danger that we shall fail in carrying out our wishes, no 
matter whether they be for high tariff or low tariff, or for one 
candidate or another. Civil-service reform aims at changing 
our political institutions so that they will more readily express 
the will of the people. Had not Mr. Hill been able to build up 
a pretorian guard of selfish office-seekers with the aid of the 
public service of New York State and with the power of his 
prospective senatorial courtesy, he never could have controlled 
the convention as he did. 

Other issues may be important, but civil-service reform is 
more important than any, because it clears the way for their 
accomplishment. It is very well to talk about the will of the 
people, but the spoils system furnishes the very means of thwart- 
ing that will. 


MarYLAND furnishes another illustration of the corrupt influ- 
ences of the spoils system. Some few years ago a political 
worker in Baltimore by the name of Charles Goodman, better 
known as ‘‘ Charlie’ Goodman, surprised his friends by coming 
out against the Gorman machine and confessing that while a 
member of it he had been a ballot-box stuffer, an organizer of 
repeaters, and an intimidator of Republican colored voters in 
Maryland. ‘This same man has been convicted and sentenced 
for assault with intent to kill, and has been arrested twenty-five 
times from 1866 to 1885 for various crimes, from larceny, simple 
assault, rioting, and cruelty to animals, to assault with intent to 
kill. This man was apparently too valuable to the Gorman 


machine to be allowed to become independent or to leave his 
evil ways. They still had use for ballot-box stuffers, repeaters, 
and intimidators. So Goodman was given a position on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal through the Gorman influence, and has 
now joined the “ Regulars.” Those who think civil-service 
reform not an important issue encourage the continuance of 
just such men and methods in politics. 


WE are glad to see that the citizens of New York of the 
Democratic party are manifesting their disapproval of Hill’s 
political tricks. The election in Elmira, Senator Hill’s own 
city, on March 2, went in favor of the Republicans by 800 
majority as against a Democratic majority of 500 last fall, and 
the local elections generally show strong Republican gains. 
How much’ better it would be, however, to make Senator Hill, 
with his political tricks, an utter impossibility, by reforming the 
civil service, rather than to be forced to resort to the defeat of 
candidates who have nothing to do directly with Senator Hill’s 
presidential plans. 


SENATOR HI furnishes a lesson, not only to the Democrats of 
his State, but also to many Republicans, who ignore the impor- 
tance of civil-service reform. Hill stole the State Senate for the 
Democrats, and one important part of his plan was executed by 
Assistant Attorney-General Maynard. Maynard has since re- 
ceived his reward by an appointment to a seat on the Court of 
Appeals, through the influence of the Hill machine. 


Mr. JouN J. VERSER, in the government printing office at Wash- 
ington, one of the defendants in the government case against the 
officers of the Old Dominion Club, for assessing government 
clerks in aid of sMahone’s campaign in Virginia, was acquitted in 
Washington last month. « Justice Bradley, who gave the charge to 
the jury, called attention to the fact that Mr. Verser was still in 
the government employ, while if he had done the act of which 
he was charged, he should have been removed. This is a pecu- 
liar position for the government to take. The administration 
retains him till he has been proved guilty, and the judge suggests 
that he can’t be guilty because the government retains him. He 
said in his charge : “ It may be a matter of doubt, if Congress con- 
templated such a trivial case, yet in its terms it [the civil-service 
law] is broad enough to cover this case.” The judge also threw 
in the following doubt on the whole law: “If the question was 
on the constitutionality of the act, I should perhaps have some- 
thing to say. The late Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court of 
the United States had held the act to be unconstitutional as an 
abridgement of the rights of the citizen.’ This, also, is pecu- 
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liar. 

the judge to throw doubts on the constitutionality of the law, 
before the jury, who were merely to try the facts, especially after 
his own court and the Supreme Court had decided the law con- 
stitutional, is worthy of censure. The jury as thus instructed 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. 


Tue House Committee on Civil Service Reform has given 
hearings on the Sherman Hoar bill for the repeal of the four- 
year-term law as applied to presidental postmasters, and also on 
the Lodge Bill for the appointment of fourth-class postmasters 
free from political considerations. It is hoped the committee 
will report both these admirable bills. ‘The committee has also 
before it an excellent bill introduced by its chairman, Mr. John 
F. Andrew, for including government laborers within civil-service 
rules on the plan of the Boston labor registration system. Senator 
Wolcott has introduced a similar billinto the Senate. Some such 
bill is necessary in order to bring the laborers in the navy yards 
under civil-service rules. The system now applied to them is 


wholly discretionary with the Secretary of the Navy for the time - 


being, and we already hear rumors from the Kittery yard in 
Maine that political influences are at work. 


Mr. ANDREW’S committee is also considering some move to 
include post-offices and custom-houses with less than fifty and 
more than twenty-five employees within the rules. -The Presi- 
dent has already the power to do this without legislation, but as 
he has ignored the recommendations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the appeals of the associations for this extension, 
it may be well to obtain it by legislation. ‘The only danger is 
that Presidents may look to Congress for the initiative, in the 
future, instead of taking it themselves. Mr. Andrew wants to 
have heads of departments and heads of branch post-offices in- 
cluded within the civil-service rules. Mr. Andrew’s committee 
is the most active committee on civil-service reform we have 
ever had in Congress. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Rochester, N. Y., 
has been fighting the city council over the civil-service law, and 
has recently had a decision of the Court of Appeals sustaining 
the law. The city council had appointed George Belknap 
registrar of street lamps, and in order to avoid the civil-service 
law they passed a resolution directing the mayor “ to enter into 
a contract with” Belknap, maintaining that Belknap in that case 
was not an employee of the city, but an independent contractor. 
The special term of the court decided in favor of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, the general term against it, and finally 
the Court of Appeals in its favor.. By the decision the city is 
prohibited from paying Belknap for his services. The opinion of 
the Court of Appeals was unanimous. 


Aw act has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
at the suggestion of the Civil Service Commission, to define more 
clearly than does the present law the exemptions from the civil- 
service rules. The bill will probably become law. Some further 


and more carefully drawn bill on this subject has long been 
needed. We rather regret to see that officers elected by city 
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officers as are elected by Joh branches of the council and not 
by one alone, yet it furnishes a means by which the law can be 
evaded, and there is reason to fear that some city governments 
will increase the number of officers to be appointed by the city 
council. 


On Feb. 1 Mayor Matthews vetoed the order requesting him 
to petition the General Court for legislation to change the system 
of selecting laborers under the civil-service rules. Just what the 
order meant it was a little hard to tell, and its vagueness was one 
of the reasons for the mayor’s veto. 
a vote of 7 to 4 in the aldermen. 


The veto was sustained by 


WE have another instance of dismissing a public servant with- 
out allowing “the accused to be heard, and deciding against 
them only upon competent proof and fairly,” against which 
Senator — now President — Harrison so eloquently argued in 
1886. The signal officer, B. H. Bronson, stationed at Charlotte, 
N. C., for a number of years, received a letter from the War 
Department charging him with being a partisan, and affiliating 
with Democrats. Bronson wrote the department, demanding its 
informant. He received a letter of reply, refusing to give the 
author of the charges, and saying that to do so would implicate 
the Republican party. Secret removals have been the avowed 
policy of the Postal Department under President Harrison as 
well as under President Cleveland, notwithstanding Mr. Har- 
rison’s prayer “that we may never have a President who will not 
either pursue and compel his cabinet advisers to pursue, etc.,”” the 
opposite policy. This is the first evidence we have had that the 
War Department has openly committed itself in writing to the 
“secret charges’’ policy. 


THE new system of promotion, based on the records of effi- 
ciency and on examinations of the employees, went into opera- 
tion on March 1 in the Boston post-office. There is every 
reason to believe that this will improve the service, induce better 
men to apply for entrance examinations, and, what is of still 
greater importance, will remove partisan considerations. 


Tue Hon. Charles Claflin Allen, president of the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Missouri, delivered an able and interest- 
ing address on the subject, “ Merit vs. Influence,” before the 
Office Men’s Club in St. Louis, on Dec. 22, 1891. 





THE ATTITUDE OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORMERS. 





THE CAUSE OF CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IS OF THE 
FOUND IMPORTANCE, 


MOST PRO- 





As long as the rulers and policy of a republic are dictated, not 
by its citizens but by manipulators of its patronage, the republic 
differs little from an oligarchy. Indeed, would it not be better to 
have a responsible monarchy than the rule of irresponsible party 
bosses? Won’t people become tired of taking part in the govern- 
ment, when that means a constant warfare with trained, self- 
interested office-seekers and office-holders ready to resort to any 
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trick in order to gain or keep appointments, and organized 
under the command of dispensers of patronage? The corruption 
of patronage breeds further corruption and accustoms people to 
corrupt ways of managing politics. History teaches us the one 
thing republics have to fear is corruption in their own public 
affairs. Whoever, then, makes light of that at which civil-service 
reform aims, is untrue to his country and to our form of govern- 
ment. 

Yet with all the gravity that attaches to the reform, there are re- 
formers who, when their candidate is in power, ignore the abuses 
of the patronage for which he is responsible. Under President 
Cleveland the Massachusetts Reform Club, which did so much 
to elect him, was, as a body, silent during the partisan recon- 
struction of the service that took place under him. To-day the 
Republican Club, which was organized to encourage better things, 
has done nothing that we have seen to rebuke the wholesale re- 
movals for partisan reasons under President Harrison, or the use 
he is making of the service to secure his nomination. Fortunately 
there are some reformers who remain faithful to the cause, no 
matter who is in office and who may be hurt by their criticisms, 
but such reformers are few in number. But let us be more spe- 
cific. There are some persons in high position who should be 
singled out. One of these is Senator Hoar. There have been 
times in the United States Senate when he has done more for the 
reform than any one else there, and for that we are duly thank- 
ful. We may still have to call for his help again. But when such 
a person as Senator Hoar ridicules or belittles the reform, he does 
vastly more harm to it than Clarkson, or Platt, or Gorman, or 
Hill can possibly do. Indeed, it is the supineness of our friends 
that makes such institutions as Hill, Gorman, Platt, and Clarkson 
possible. 

In a letter to Mr. Nathan Appleton, of Boston, Senator Hoar, 
speaking of honest elections and ballot reform, goes on to say, 
“ Men who are not in business, but have, or who think they have, 
honest aspirations for pure and Wise government, will busy them- 
selves about petty and cutaneous questions of civil-service reform 
while they are careless about this supremest of all questions af- 
fecting constitutional government.” Senator Hoar is one of the 
vice-presidents of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association 
and knows better than this. 
and cutaneous.” 


Civil-service reform is not “ petty 
The “ spoils ’’ system which it aims to overthrow 
is a deep-seated and fundamental evil, which if not destroyed 
would undermine our very form of government. This has been 
acknowledged by the foremost of American statesmen. 

The very persons interested in civil-service reform have 
taken the lead in the introduction of ballot reform. As a result 
there are seven of the States in which slavery was recognized 
before the war that have of their own motion recently adopted 
thorough-going Australian ballot laws. After all what differ- 
ence in principle is there between the actions of a bully, who 
keeps negroes from the polls, and those of a political boss who 
threatens clerks with a loss of their daily bread if they do not 
vote and work as he dictates? We ask Senator Hoar to explain 


why one is “petty’’ and the other “supreme.” The last 


seems to us like an open enemy, the first like an insidious poison. 

Another instance of blindness on the part of our friends is the 
Boston Journa/. At times it has supported reform movements, 
but no can one criticise President Harrison, or Senator Hoar, or 
any respectable Republican leader without having his honesty 
called in question, 
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MR. LODGE ON BEHALF OF THE FOURTH-CLASS 


POSTMASTERS’ BILL. 





The bill for taking the appointment of fourth-class postmasters 
out of politics, introduced by Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, was 
successfully transferred to the House Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service, and on Feb. 29 Mr. Lodge appeared before 
that committee in behalf of his bill. 

The bill lacks some of the advantages of the competitive 
method, but will doubtless do much good. It provides that the 
country be divided into postal districts, with a special inspec- 
tor designated for each district. When a vacancy occurs in 
any fourth-class post-office, the inspector of the district has 
notice given, and at a stated time receives the applications. 
These applications are made out on prepared forms, in the 
handwriting of the applicants for the office, stating their 
education, health, and capacity for the service, their previous 
occupation, their experience, residence, the place where they 
intend to have the post-office, etc., and with this there must 
be filed certificates of fitness and good character. The inspec- 
tor then visits the town, makes proper inquiries, and then 
grades the applicants and reports in writing. All political 
considerations are made illegal, no recommendations of con- 
gressmen, etc., are allowed, and if the appointment is not made 
of the one graded highest according to the inspector’s report, 
the Postmaster-General has to put his reasons on record. 

This bill, said Mr. Lodge, relates to fourth-class postmasters, 
which is the most numerous class of employees under the govern- 
ment. 

The offices, so far as the duties are concerned, are non-politi- 
cal. As the postal department grew, it became impossible for 
the Postmaster-General to know about these men, and as a result 
the appointment of fourth-class postmasters is done upon the 
nomination of senators and representatives. As an inevitable 
result, these men have been selected for political reasons, rather 
than for their fitness. 

This system wastes time, not only of congressmen who might 
be better employed, but of the head of the department. The 
Constitution never intended that these officers should be ap- 
pointed in this way. 

There are about 60,000 of these fourth-class postmasters, and 
the average salary is $166. 

Now we are anxious to restore the appointment of these men 
to the Post-office Department. It is said, in the annual discus- 
sions which we have in the House, on civil-service reform, that 
competitive examinations do not result in the desired reform, and 
that the heads of departments should be allowed to select their 
own subordinates. There is no doubt that, if politics were put 
aside, the heads cf all bureaus and departments would select the 
best men for the places, because they want to have a successful 
administration. 

This bill is designed to meet the claims of the men who be- 
lieve that heads of departments should select their own subordi- 
nates. ‘This bill gives the Postmaster-General the right, which he 
now does not practically have, of appointing his own postmasters, 
and it places the responsibility squarely upon his shoulders, and, 
if there is anything wrong, he is responsible. The bill does not 
leave the appointing, as it practically is now, to senators and 
representatives, who have no legal or constitutional right to do 
so. Beside this, it will take away from the congressmen the 
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need of worry about these offices, and leave them free to attend 
to the legitimate public and private business of their constituents. 
He had never seen a senator or representative who would not be 
glad to get rid of this part of the duties which are now thrust 
upon them. 

Mr. Raines, of the committee, said that there were now about 
three candidates for each of the 60,000 offices, and under the 
system proposed by Mr. Lodge, that number would be increased 
to ten perhaps. Now, would not this make a great increase in 
departmental expense ? 

Mr. Lodge said it would not, in his judgment, unless it might 
increase the force of post-office inspectors. Under this bill the 
number of changes in the post-offices would not be so great as 
it is now. 

Mr. Harrier, of Minnesota, suggested that anybody who had 
ever been convicted of any crime could not apply for any o 
these offices. He believed that while the lamps held out to 
burn, the vilest sinner could return. 

“‘] believe the sinner should be allowed to return,’’ answered 
Mr. Lodge, “ but not necessarily to public office.” 


EX-—PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE REFORM OF 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 





At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
devoted to the consideration of the new or “Columbian” 
party, as it is called, Mr. James Means gave a stirring address, 
appealing to civil-service reformers on the ground that they 
could not get from either party, or from any conspicuous candi- 
date for the presidency, any sincere civil-service reform. He 
quoted a prominent member of the club as having recently told 
him that Mr.-Cleveland was convinced that he could not do any 
more for civil-service reform, if he were again elected Pres- 
ident, than he did during his last administration, without break- 
ing up his party. 

As Mr. Cleveland is a candidate from whom civil-service 
reformers have hoped for a great deal in case he should be 
nominated and elected, such a statement of principles, if a 
correct quotation, is of national importance. While Mr. Cleve- 
land enlarged the classified service in the post-offices and 
custom-houses, by an amendment to the rules, and while he 
made the important change that only three names instead of four 
names should be certified in case of a vacancy to be filled under 
the rules, and while, after his defeat in 1888, he included the 
railway mail service, the largest single extension of the classified 
service, yet in the offices outside the classified service there had 
been a substantial partisan reconstruction of the national service 
with its attendant evils of injustice, secrecy, bad appointments, 
boss rule, and corrupt bargains. His appointment of Mr. 
Edgerton as civil-service commissioner, and the retention of that 
gentleman after his long-continued neglect of his duties as com- 
missioner and open ridicule of the law, and the long-continued 
vacancy in the commission after Mr. Edgerton’s withdrawal, let 
that law become a mere farce in many parts of the service, and 
did much to discredit the methods of the reform. If nothing 
better than this could be hoped for by civil-service reformers 
from Mr. Cleveland, and if Mr. Cleveland were their most 
trusted candidate, the reformers would be indeed in a bad plight. 
We have taken pains to find out and interview the prominent 
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that the conversation with Mr. Cleveland took place two years 
ago last summer ; that it was a conversation of one or two hours ; 
that no reference whatever was made to the future, but that Mr. 
Cleveland was explaining why he had not done better in the 
past; and that Mr. Means had given a very wrong idea of 
the general purport of the conversation and of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s views. Mr. Cleveland had said he did think af the 
time that he would have broken up his party if he had insisted 
on carrying out his civil-service-reform views, but that several 
Democratic leaders, towards the end of his administration, 
had come to believe that there was much less value in the 
spoils system for party purposes than they had supposed, and 
that there was much more value in Mr. Cleveland’s reform ideas 
than they had ever imagined. 

Now, this version of the interview puts quite another aspect on 
what Mr. Cleveland might do if again elected President. It 
appears from this that Mr. Cleveland still believes in the reform, 
and has persuaded some prominent party friends of his that he 
is right and that they are wrong. All this tends to show rather 
that he would expect to do more, than only an equal amount for 
the reform if be had another chance. 

What we should like to see, however, is not a mere increase in 
the amount of progress, measured by a small percentage, or 
even a moderate percentage, but a radical extermination of the 
whole system. No doubt the politicians would cry out that a 
President who would bring this about would ruin his party. 
But such a President would make himself a hero in the eyes of 
the people. The people are hero-worshippers, and adore 
courage. The politicians would find the people flocking to 
the support of the President if they made an issue with him, 
and the politicians, who are great cowards as a rule, would 
quickly come back to the support of their chief, who would 
have done more by this one move to establish the certainty 
of the continued existence of our government than any other 
President beside Washington and Lincoln. Here is an oppor- 
tunity, and who is the man equal to it? 


THE CAREER OF DAVID B. HILL AS A SPOILSMAN. 





David B. Hill began his political life in Elmira, N. Y., nearly 
thirty years ago as a justice of the peace. Nearly all his friends and 
workers were, and are, the dregs of the community. He never mingled in 
respectable society. He has always had a trick of +‘ downing” an 
opponent in his own party by a temporary coalition with the opposite 
party. He personally bought votes, and since Hill began his career, 
Elmira has become one of the most politically corrupt cities in the 
United States. Says one witness : — 

‘«¢ | personally saw Hill hand an envelope to an old man who had 
the palsy. The man was unable to open it, and handed it to one of 
my clerks. I saw the clerk open it and take out a two-dollar bill and 
hand it to the old man.” 

In 1856 the Chemung canal overflowed and damaged adjacent 
property. No one thought of holding the State responsible. Years 
afterwards Hill’s law firm stirred up the matter and agreed to take the 
case for nothing if they lost and for nearly all if they won. In 1869, 
artd later, bills were passed by the Assembly to pay nearly six millions 
of these claims and when the last batch was passed, Hill was a mem- 
ber of the Assembly. One of the awards was for $11,445 to James A. 
Locke, whose whole estate was not worth that amount. In 1875 
Gov. Tilden’s Canal Commission exposed the nature of these 
claims. Locke testified that he first learned from the lawyers Smith 
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& Hill that he had been damaged by the State. «+ Tell us,” said the 
questioner of the commission, ‘‘ in what manner, and by Whom, was 
this question first presented to you of making a claim?” «I think it 
was by Smith & Hill,” replied Locke. «+ You got your information in 
some way?” ‘I got it from them,” replied the witness. 

Elected to the Assembly, Hill became one of the most useful agents 
of Tweed, and finally went into partnership with Tweed, publishing 
the Elmira Gazette. Hill voted for Tweed’s bills to consummate the 
plot of robbing New York City. He opposed the impeachment of 
Tweed’s judge, Cardoza, and apologized on the floor of the Assembly 
for Tweed’s judge, Barnard. Hill has always kept up his Elmira 
fights and trades. He invariably appears the Sunday before election, 
and all that day and the day following his office swarms with heelers. 
Hundreds go away with the envelopes that constitute the secret of 
Hill’s influence. 

Mr. Hill succeeded to the governorship on Jan. 1, 1885, when 
Mr. Cleveland resigned the office because of election to the presidency. 
He at once began to work for re-election in November following, and, 
in order to strengthen himself with patronage, he sought to gain con- 
trol of the work of constructing a new aqueduct for New York City. 
The building of the aqueduct had been authorized in 1883, and begun 
in 1884 under a commission of three members, all honorable and able 
men, with the mayor, comptroller, and commissioner of public works, 
members ex officio. "The commissioner of public works, when Mr. Hill 
became governor, was one Rollin M. Squire, an unprincipled adven- 
turer from Boston, who had been thrust into the office in the last days 
of 1884, in accordance with a disgraceful compact between a mayor 
who was leaving office and a mercenary board of aldermen. Mr. Hill 
opened communication with Squire, and entered into an alliance with 
him by which they mutually agreed to stand by each other through 
thick and thin. The two worked together for Mr. Hill's re-election, 
which was accomplished in November following. 

Soon after the election Squire went to the governor and told him 
that, in order to get the office of commissioner of public works, he 
had signed a pledge to administer that office in all respects as one 
Maurice B. Flynn, a contractor, wished him to; that he supposed this 
pledge had been destroyed, but had discovered that it was still in 
existence and was about to be made public as a means of getting him 
out of office. The governor advised Squire not to resign, but to hold 
on to his office, assuring him, Squire subsequently testified, that «+ he 
would support me (Squire) through it all, unless I should do some- 
thing so bad that a criminal court would convict me.” The governor 
kept this promise faithfully, though after making it he was shown a 
copy of the pledge which Squire had signed. Knowing the existence 
of this pledge, he entered into a compact, or ‘« deal,” with the Repub- 
lican leaders of the Legislature to pass a bill so re-organizing the aque- 
duct commission as to put Squire in virtual control of its work. The 
partners to this «‘ deal” on the Republican side were Speaker Husted, 
Senator Hoysradt, and Hamilton Fish, Jr., and on the Democratic side, 
Gov. Hill, John O’Brien, aqueduct contractor and chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, and William L. Muller, a former law 
partner of Gov. Hill. They had a bill passed which provided for 
the appointment by the governor of three new aqueduct commissioners 
at a salary of $5,000 each, and the removal of the mayor and comp- 
troller as ex-officio members, leaving Squire as the sole official repre- 
sentative of the city on the commission. After the bill had passed, 
the governor appointed Hamilton Fish, Jr., one of the new commis- 
sioners, thus keeping his bargain with the Republicans. Before he 
had given his approval to the bill he was shown a copy of Squire's 
pledge, and then the pledge itself, as proof of Squire’s character, and 
as a reason for refusing to put such great power in his hands, but he 
declined to be influenced at all by it. 

One. of the first acts of the re-organized commission was to open 
bids for the work of constructing an important section of the new 
aqueduct. The bid of O’Brien & Clark, the former the John O’Brien 
alluded to above, was $54,000 higher than the lowest bid. Gov. 
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Hill sent his friend Muller to members of the commission asking them 
to vote to accept O’Brien & Clark’s bid as a personal favor to himself, 
and a majority of the commission acceded to the request. As soon as 
they were awarded the bid, O’Brien & Clark, in defiance of law, at 
once sold out their contract to one of the lower bidders for $30,000 
clear profit. The full meaning of this transaction will appear later on 
in this narrative. 

The new commission went into power in May, 1886. In August 
following, William M. Ivins, having obtained possession of the pledge 
which Squire had given to Flynn, published it, and Mayor Grace at 
once began proceedings for Squire’s removal, basing the demand for 
it upon this pledge. The governor was forced to accede to the de- 
mand by public sentiment. At the time of doing so, the governor 
made public denial that he had ever seen a copy of the pledge before 
its publication. 

In 1888, the scandals about the doings of the aqueduct commission 
became so great that an investigation was ordered by the Senate. It 
was shown by unimpeachable testimony that in the campaign for his 
own re-election in 1885, Gov. Hill had drawn two notes, one for 
$10,000 and the other for $5,000, the proceeds of which had been 
used to defray campaign expenses. The first was drawn to the order 
of William L. Muller, and was indorsed by Muller, and by John 
O’Brien and Heman Clark, the two heaviest contractors for aqueduct 
work. The note was cashed by O’Brien, and charged to him on the 
books of the firm. The second note was indorsed by Muller and 
Alton B. Parker, and was cashed by John Keenan, the alleged 
‘*boodle-holder” in the Broadway railway scandal. Keenan was 
afterwards repaid by John O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien contributed $500, 
Alton B. Parker, $500, and other friends of the governor similar 
amounts. It was to pay these notes that the contract was awarded 
to Clark & O’Brien, though their bid was $54,000 above the lowest, 
for Mayor Grace and Squire testified that they were asked to vote in 
favor of that bid in order that the governor’s notes might be paid, 
The testimony also showed that both notes were finally paid by 
O’Brien & Clark, presumably out of the $30,000 profit made on that bid. 

It was also shown by the testimony, during the investigation, that 
Gov. Hill had heard of the Squire-Flynn pledge several months before 
it was made public; that Squire told him of it in December, 1885, 
and again in January, 1886; that a copy of it was shown him in 
March, 1886, and the orignal in May, 1886. Yet, after all this 
knowledge, he had entered into a compact with Squire, had addressed 
him in letters asking for patronage as ‘* Honorable” and «* My Dear 
Sir,” had united with the Republicans of the Legislature in passing a 
bill to put the aqueduct work into his control, and had been profiting 
in many ways, including the receipt of $15,000 of public money, from 
his association with him. Yet when the pledge was made public, he 
was forced to remove Squire as a dishonest official, thus admitting 
that the pledge was frima facie proof of his worthless character. For 
their friendly services in his behalf, the governor subsequently ap- 
pointed John O’Brien receiver for the Broadway railway, and made 
Mr. Muller a commissioner of claims. 

In 1887, Hill cultivated the liquor interests by vetoing a reasonable 
high license bill. He vetoed a similar bill in 1888, and in that year 
he also vetoed the first ballot reform bill. In 1888, he was re-elected 
governor, although Cleveland failed to carry the State. Of this the 
New York 7ribune said: ‘+ Hill succeeded only because he was able to 
sell a presidency for a governorship.” In 1889, Hill vetoed another 
ballot reform bill, and in 18go0 still another, and the bill he allowed 
to become law is notoriously an evasion of the important principles of 
the Australian system. . 

The Democratic friends and some of the opponents of Hill are 
unable to speak of him without mentioning ‘+ his splendid services to 
the party.” The Atlanta Constitution, for instance, calls him ‘+ that 
unconquerable Democratic leader.” 

It is astonishing that any honest Democrat can mention Hill in any 
such terms, or can ever mention him at all without denouncing him 
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as ascoundrel. The sum of his ‘splendid services” is the capture 
of the New York Legislature. The county board of canvassers 
counted out the elected Republican candidate of Dutchess County, 
and counted in Hill’s man. The county clerk, as clerk of the board, 
refused to sign the certificate, and Hill, as governor, removed him and 
appointed one Emans in his place. The certificate was sent to 
the Secretary of State. The Republicans took the case before a Demo- 
crat, Judge Barnard, of the Supreme Court, who declared that the 
certificate was based upon an illegal and erroneous count, and re- 
strained the board of State canvassers from canvassing it, and ordered 
the county board and the new clerk Emans to forward to the State 
board a certificate of the election of the Republican candidate. This 
was done, Emans signing the certificate and forwarding it to the 
State board by mailing one copy to the governor, one to the comp- 
troller, and one to the Secretary of State, as the law requires. After 
he had thus ended all lawful connection with the returns, some one 
telegraphed him that Judge Ingraham had granted an order restraining 
him from forwarding them. No such order was served upon him, 
but Emans took the train for Albany, went to the Secretary of State, 
and that official gave him back his copy. Emans then went to the 
governor's office and got a messenger boy to find the governor's copy 
and give it to him. Isaac H. Maynard, deputy attorney-general, went 
to the comptroller’s office and got one of that officer’s messengers to 
give him the third copy. After this extraordinary theft from the 
official files of the State, two other copies equally authentic were 
offered to the Secretary of the State and the comptroller, but were 
refused because they had not come by mail. Next, the Court of 
Appeals, the highest court of the State, affirmed the decision of Judge 
Barnard that the certificate of the Dutchess County board in favor of 
Hill’s man was based upon an illegal and erroneous count. This 
certificate had reached the hands of the Secretary of State, but not 
by mail, and immediately after this decision, and with full knowledge 
of it, Hill’s board of State canvassers canvassed it and declared Hill’s 
Dutchess County candidate elected to the Senate. This gave the 
Democrats a majority in that body. 

Mr. Hill has publicly chained himself to this transaction by declar- 
ing that his messenger did right in stealing the returns filed with him 
as governor. 

Judge Cullen’s decision in the Emans contempt case amounts to a 
charge of conspiracy, made from the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the State, against David B. Hill, Governor, Frank Rice, Secretary of 
State, and Isaac H. Maynard, Deputy Attorney-General. Summed up 
briefly, the judge holds that the clerk of Dutchess County, who was 
charged with contempt of court for not properly transmitting a legal 
return to the State canvassing board, was not guilty as charged, since 
he did transmit the return properly, and that the reason why the return 
was not before the canvassing board when it held its final session was 
because it had been abstracted from the official files by Messrs. Hill, 
Rice, and Maynard. That is to say, while the clerk-is not guilty of 
contempt, these three State officers are guilty of conspiracy. 

Judge Cullen goes over the points in the case very carefully, 
and makes each point in the conspiracy so plain that no conceal- 
ment or denial of it will be possible hereafter. Judge Cullen is a 
Democrat. 

Through thé Hill influence Deputy Attorney-General Maynard has 
been appointed to a seat in the New York Court of Appeals. 

These are the splendid services for which Hill is now being 
praised. 

[Compiled from the Civil Service Chronicle and the New York 
Nation. | 


QUIET HARMONY. 





A fine example of the harmony which exists in the Republican 
organization of this city was afforded at the meeting last night of the 
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Republican Association of the Twelfth Assembly District, held at 291 
East Fourth Street. It was that sort of harmony which is apt to pre: 
vail where a free fight is all the time imininent. The controversy 
was over the resolution, which was tabled at the last monthly meeting, 
protesting against the appointment of Lewis Meyerowitz to succeed 
Max Altman in the position of gauger in Internal Revenue Collector 
Erdman’s office. The position carries a salary of $1,150, and is, as 
emphasized in the resolution, one of the best rewards to its heelers in 
the control of the association. 

The real motive for the fierce contest over the bestowal of the office 
is the war which has been declared by William H. Huber on the recog- 
nized district leader, George Hilliard. The resolution condemns ‘the 
action of Hilliard in permitting the appointment of Meyerowitz and 
failing to consult the county committee. The professed objection to 
Meyerowitz is, that he is not an enrolled member of the association, 
and it is insinuated that the fact that he is a brother-in-law of Altman, 
who hands the place over to him, has undue weight in his selection. 
The meeting room was packed, and the entrance was choked during 
the entire session by a crowd unable to get in. By Huber’s adherents 
it was charged that the meeting was packed with outsiders. 

After several speeches had been made, a vote was taken on the 
question of the adoption of the resolution. To the call of nays in the 
affirmative there was by no means loud response; to the call for the 
nays the response was overwhelming. 

‘* The motion is carried,” said William A. Graham, the chairman. 

The meeting could not brook this, and it closed up around the 
Chair shouting and gesticulating. Mr. Graham was firm, and struck 
tremendous blews on the table with his gavel. But he was not 
heeded. He attempted to proceed to the next business, but David 
W. Kohn, standing on a chair, challenged the ruling. A hundred 
men cried, «*No you don’t; you can’t bulldoze us that way!” and 
several shook their fists under the chairman’s nose. 

The room was in a pandemonium, and tables were shovedaside, and 
every man made ready to square off and do his part for his side. 
Walter Swan, one of Hilliard’s stoutest followers, just dodged a blow 
and on one side of the room the beginning of a general fight was 
apparent. Mr. Huber, mounted on a chair, vainly trying to make 
himself heard, attracted general attention and served to avert a fight. 
He wanted to offer another resolution, making himself, Presidenp 
Graham, and Mr. Schunmacher a committee of patronage, but before 
he had entered on it, the men who faced him shouted in ironical de- 
rision, ‘* It’s carried! It’s carried!” and the crowd gradually dispersed 
in heat. 

Mr. Kohn announced that he would bring Mr. Graham’s ruling 
before the County Committee.— Mew York Times, Feb. 26, 1892. 


A BILL TO EXCLUDE POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF LABORERS UNDER THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





INTRODUCED BY MR. ANDREW. 





52d Congress, 1st Session. H. R. 5087. 





IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Feb. 1, 1892. 
Read twice, referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
: Service, and ordered to be printed. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall be the 
duty of the United States Civil Service Commission to aid the 
President in preparing suitable rules for the appointment or employ- 
ment of laborers and mechanics upon the public works and vessels of 
the United States, and of messengers, laborers, and mechanics under 
the various departments and in the customs and postal service, ac- 
cording to some uniform system which shall- relate exclusively to the 
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character and fitness of the persons seeking such appointment and 
employment. 

SEc. 2. That from and after the promulgation by the Civil Service 
Commission, with the approval of the President, of the rules herein 
provided for, all appointments or employment as messengers, laborers, 
or mechanics in positions outside the classified service shall be made 
from the registers prepared in accordance with such rules: Provided, 
That appointments and employments requiring technical skill may be 
made, with the consent of the Civil Service Commission, of persons 
not on the official registers in cases where registers of such skilled 
persons have not been prepared, or where, in the opinion of the Civil 
Service Commission, the exigencies of the service require such 
appointments or employments; but the Civil Service Commission 
may, in their discretion and under regulations approved by the 
President, require special examinations in such cases. 

SEc. 3. That no person shall be appointed, employed, or sus- 
pended as a messenger, laborer, or mechanic because of any political 
opinions expressed or held by him, nor shall any inquiry regarding the 
political opinions of an applicant for appointment or employment be 
made by or for the appointing or employing officer. 

Sec. 4. That the Civil Service Commission shall designate persons 
in the official service of the United States, after consulting the heads 
of the departments or offices in which such persons serve, to keep 
the registers of applicants for appointment or employment as messen- 
gers, laborers, and mechanics, and such officers so designated shall 
keep such registers and perform such other duties in relation thereto 
as may be prescribed by the Civil Service Commission. 

SEc. 5. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


AN ACT DEFINING THE EXEMPTIONS FROM THE CIVIL- 
SERVICE RULES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

SECTION 1. Section fifteen of chapter three hundred and twenty of 
the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-four is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows : — 

Section 15. Judicial officers and officers who are elected by the 
people, or a city council, or whose appointment is subject to confir- 
mation by the executive council of the Commonwealth, or the city 
council of any city, officers who are elected by either branch of the 
general court and the appointees of such officers, heads of any prin- 
cipal departments of the Commonwealth or of a city, the employees 
of the treasurer of the Commonwealth, and of the treasurer and 
collector of taxes of any city. teachers of the public schools, one 
private secretary, and one confidential stenographer of the governor 
or of the mayor of any city, shall not be affected as to their selection 
or appointment by any rules made as aforesaid; but such rules shall 
apply to members of the police and fire departments, other than police 
and fire commissioners and chief marshals, or chiefs of police and 
fire departments. ; 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to alter or 
affect the provisions of chapter three hundred and fifty-two of the 
acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[We are not responsible for the facts or opinions under Bird’s-eye 
View. — Ep.] 
THE VIEW OF THE ‘‘ CHRISTIAN UNION.” 


The eighth annual report of the Civil Service Commission is chiefly 
satisfactory in the steady progress which it reveals toward the destruc- 
tion of the spoils system and the substitution of a business-like and 
intelligent system controliing all the administrative employees of the 
government. The opposition to the civil-service reform, so far as 
the people are concerned, lies in inertia, not in antagonism. That 
inertia is being slowly overcome, and the reform is going on its quiet 
way toward its full consummation. Every year records the inclusion 
of an increasing number of offices within the operation of the law, and 
there are now, in what is known as the classified civil service, 34,000 
employees, or nearly one fourth of the whole number of government 
servants. In this classified list are to be found a majority of the 
clerks in the departments at Washington, and of the employees in 
post-offices and custom-houses in the larger cities. During the past 
year the system has been extended to include physicians, teachers, 
matrons, and superintendents in the Indian service, a department in 
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which the reform was sorely needed. The President has added to 
the general hopefulness of this report by an order recently issued, 
directing that in each department «‘ a plan be at once devised and put 
in operation for keeping an efficiency record of all persons within the 
classified service, with a view to placing promotions wholly upon the 
basis of merit.” This order, and the action of the Secretary of the 
Navy, reported in these columns, are among the most substantial 
services which President Harrison’s administration has rendered to 
the reform of the civil service — a reform which is bound, in the end, 
to triumph; when its establishment is once secured, people will look 
back with wonder upon the indifference and patience with which the 
present system, or lack of system, has so long been endured. — 
Christian Union, Dec. 19, 1891. 


‘* HIS ” DELEGATION. 


Senator Quay is as frank and open in his methods as Senator Hill. 
He says of the Pennsylvania delegation, which he is now ‘+ packing ” 
for personal use in the National Republican Convention, that it will 
not be committed to any candidate, but will go to Minneapolis as a 
‘* Quay delegation,” and that when he gets on the ground with it, he 
will look the field over, and see what to do with his men. The idea 
that the delegation should in any sense represent the wishes of the 
Republican voters of Pennsylvania, he would probably regard asa joke. 
The Republican party in Pennsylvania exists primarily for the benefit 
of Quay, as in former times it existed for the benefit of Simon Cameron. 
It would be a decided novelty for the State to have in a national 
Republican Convention a delegation which was not in the market, con- 
trolled by one man, and for sale to the highest bidder — that is, to 
the candidate who will give the best terms to the owner of the delega- 
tion. — Mew York Nation, Feb. 18, 1892. 


THE WORK OF PARTISAN POSTMASTERS. 


Those postmasters who refused to deliver copies of the prohibition 
organ, the Vozce, to the farmers to whom they were sent, were very 
stupid as well as partisan. As the Voice tells the story, it has a fund 
frem which it supplies farmers whose names have been given it with 
copies free by mail for six months. Copies sent to several post- 


_offices prepaid and properly addressed to individuals were returned by 





the postmasters as refused by the parties to whom they were addressed. 
As every farmer to whom the Voice was sent had promised in ad- 
vance to receive and read it, these reports from the postmasters 
aroused suspicion and suggested investigation. Letters of inquiry 
were sent to the farmers who were reported as having refused the 
Voice, at first in envelopes bearing the stamp of the Vozce publishing 
office. From several post-offices to which these letters were sent no 
replies were received; then letters were addressed to the same indi- 
viduals in plain envelopes. To these latter letters replies have been 
received, denying that the Voice had been refused at the post-office 
and asking why it had not come. Postmasters in North Carolina, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and other States 
seem to have been guilty of this outrage on the Voice and viola- 
tion of law. The Postmaster-General has all the evidence before 
him, and if he does his duty there will probably be some va- 
cancies in these post-offices of which the Voice complains. It isa 
question whether the punishment of removal is severe enough for 
such official delinquency, but it is the least which should be inflicted. 
— Springfield Republican, Feb. 7, 1892. 


CONGRESSMAN ANDREW'S COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Andrew’s committee on civil-service reform is said by the gos- 
sips about the capitol to be showing more life than any committee on 
that subject in recent Congresses. Mr. Andrew is thoroughly in 
earnest in the reform work, and has the sympathy of a majority of the 
committee. He is in active correspondence with prominent officials 
and civil-service reformers regarding the results of the system of 
appointing laborers on non-partisan grounds, as tested under the 
Massachusetts civil-service law, and by Secretary Tracy in the navy 
yards. He will probably be able to report his bill extending the non- 
partisan system to all laborers in the employ of the United States 
with strong indorsements from men who favor the system and have ob- 
served its workings. These laborers are the only class of employees, 
except the highest officials, who are formally excluded from the 
civil-service-reform system by the civil-service act. All other classes 
of employees can be brought under civil-service rules the moment 
that the President says the word. Mr. Andrew’s bill, if enacted, 
would make the civil-service-reform system practically complete in its 
possibilities. If only 30,000 employees are now under the rules out 
of 150,000 in the federal service, it is because the President and the 
Civil Service Commission have not been ready to put them there rather 
than from the lack of legal authority. — Springfield Republican, Feb. 
20, 1892. 
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WITH THE AID OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


There is only one view to be taken of the action of the Hill con- 
vention at Albany. Summed up in a sentence the convention has 


. served notice upon the Democratic party of the country not to nomi- 


nate Mr. Cleveland for the presidency. When we say convention, we 
mean, of course, David B. Hill. He was, from the beginning to the 
end, the Convention. Its delegates did nothing that he had not 
arranged in advance for them to do. For a month he has been, in 
complete neglect of his duties as senator, sitting in headquarters at 
Albany, packing this convention, running with his own hand the 
perfect political machine which he has, for the past seven years, with 
the aid of the public service of this State, been constructing for this 
very purpose. — Vew York Nation, Feb. 25, 1892. 


‘* LIFE’S” VIEW. 


There is something almost pathetic about the depth of the convic- 
tion of the bosses, and sub and deputy bosses, that the men who do 
the work should get the resulting spoils. The conviction is pretty 
regularly respected in these days, and the pathetic side of it only comes 
out now and then, on great occasions, or when something stirs up the 
voters to demonstrate that the government is still a government of 
the people, and that there isa great army of quiet voters who are not 
tributary to any machine. — Mew York Life, Feb. 25, 1892. 


CANTON’S POSTMASTER. 


Congressman Morse sent last week to the President the name of 
Fred E. Holmes for postmaster of this town. Mr. Holmes received 
the appointment which was confirmed by the Senate, Tuesday of this 
week. Mr. Holmes has had seventeen years’ experience in the post- 
office business, and was removed under the Cleveland administration, 
four years ago, at which time Thomas F. Lyons was appointed. J/r. 
Lyons has made a good, efficient postmaster, given excellent satisfaction 
to our people ; but ‘+ to the victor belong the spoils.” \t may be said to 
his credit that three years of his term have been under a Republican 
administration. Mr. Holmes is too well known to our citizens to 
need any words of eulogy from us. It has not yet been decided 
when Mr. Holmes will step in and Mr. Lyons step out. — Canton 
(Mass.) Fournal, Feb. 12, 1892. 


THE NEW HAVEN ‘* MACHINE.” 


In his canvass for the position of delegate to Chicago from this 
district, Mr. Troup has relied much upon the political machine in this 
city, whose chief and official representatives are the Democratic mem- 
bers of the unsavory Big Four of the Board of Public Works. This 
Big Four represents the element in local politics on both sides which 
looks only to the plunder. 

By combinations within the parties and between the parties, and 
because of the indifference of the citizens, the Big Four has main- 
tained itself. But it has just given an exhibition of impudent arro- 
gance of power which is likely to arouse the citizens to action. 

Jn secret session Wednesday night it chopped off the heads of the 
clerk of the board, the chief engineer, and the assistant superin- 
tendent of parks. The only reason assigned for the action is that 
given by one of the two Republican members of the combination, 
that ‘*We propose to have men working for us who will be in har- 
mony with the board.” 

The three men discharged, two of whom were Democrats, the 
third man being an Independent, have served the city faithfully, two 
of them, the clerk and the engineer, for a number of years. No 
charges of inefficiency were preferred against them. They were dis- 
charged simply because they would not do the dirty political work of 
the Big Four; because they would not connive at the efforts of cer- 
tain members of the board to furnish supplies to the city contrary to 
law, and because in a recent inquiry into the workings of the board 
they dared to tell the truth. 

There have been rumors for some time that the Big Four proposed 
to have revenge, but it was not supposed that they would dare to 
offend public sentiment by discharging faithful officials who stand 
high in the favor of the community. — Mew York Times, Feb. 26, 1892. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON INCONSISTENT. 


It should be stated that the Postmaster-General, although fighting 
Quay for the control of the Pennsylvania delegation to Minneapolis, 
believes in conducting the Post-office Department on the most rigid 
spoils system. Still there is one department at Washington, having 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, of New York, at its head, which has been put on 
as nearly a civil-service-reform basis as could reasonably be expected. 
President Harrison, although he has not moved in the right direction 
so far as Theodore Roosevelt would have him go, sustains the Civil 
Service Commission manfully, and has extended the scope of its 


operations considerably. This is what makes such a case as that 


_mentioned below particularly aggravating. We copy from the New 
York Herald : — 

‘«¢ The case of Robert Kearon is a particularly outrageous one. After 
thirty years’ service this clerk, who had grown gray in the employ of 
the Treasury Department under half a dozen administrations, is re- 
duced in rank and pay, though still required to do the work of his 
former position, in order to make room for a defeated Republican 
candidate for Congress. In other words, the political hustler is given 
the place and salary, while the old clerk is given the work to do with 
less pay than he formerly received. Such a change in the civil 
service, following so quickly after President Harrison's circular direct- 
ing ‘ that a plan be devised with a view to placing promotions wholly 
upon a basis of merit,’ seems a trifle inconsistent. But election is 
coming on, and every place must be made to count. 

‘* Unfortunately, the civil-service law will not reach this case. The 
moral, however, will not be lost upon people who resent injustice and 
condemn hypocrisy, and who recognize no difference between the 
classified and unclassified service."— Boston Evening Transcript 
(Rep.), Feb. 26, 1892. 


A LIVING DEMAND FOR CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


What we want to emphasize here is that our party cannot afford to 
ignore either the preferences or aversions of the allies upon whom it 
counts. The demand for civil-service reform, and for candidates of 
irreproachable record is still a living demand, — much as the office- 
seeking class may sneer at mugwumps, —and it would be a great 
mistake to ignore it. — Mew Orleans New Delta. 


COMMISSIONER PORTER GIVES DEMOCRATS OFFICES TO ‘CURRY FAVOR. 


It is perfectly evident that Representative Sayer, of Texas, has not 
become indebted to Census Commissioner Porter for any appointments 
to that infirmary for political hacks. 

Some time ago, when it was suggested that Porter’s administration 
ought to be looked into to ascertain how he had built up the popu- 
larity of the demand for a permanent bureau, it was asserted upon 
Democratic authority that the census office would be found to be so 
filled up by persons appointed upon Democratic recommendation that 
it would be utterly impossible to pass a resolution in the House or the 
Senate that contemplated any revelations concerning the responsibility 
for the bad appointments from both parties that had been made by 
Porter with the purpose of making himself ‘« solid” with a majority of 
the Congress. 

It is generally believed that if the political preferences of the 
employees of that office could be ascertained from a publication of the 
names of their sponsors, it would be discovered that the Democrats, 
or the persons recommended by Democrats, greatly outnumber the 
Republicans recommended by Republicans. Well-known Democratic 
senators have had the reputation of being greatly favored by Porter, 
and they have never denied the reports that credited them with enjoy- 
ing a ‘*snap” in the census office. One senator, who is almost as 
much of an economist as Holman himself, is believed to have secured 
more appointments from Porter than any Republican in the upper 
branch. 

It was, therefore, a surprise, and an unpleasant one, to some of the 
Democrats of the House this morning when Mr. Sayer, in taking up 
the Census Deficiency Appropriation Bill, characterized the expendi- 
tures of the office as extravagant, and, when questioned by Mr. Ding- 
ley, of Maine, and Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, — both Republicans, — 
insisted that he knew what he was talking about, and intimated his 
belief that the bad condition of affairs was to be attributed to the 
office-getting propensities of members of both parties. It was not 
astonishing to hear that Porter had been paying high salaries to in- 
competent persons, for the resistance that he offered to having the 
employees of the census office subjected to the civil-service tests for 
admission was unquestionably made so as to render it possible to get 
in everybody selected by the members of both Houses, upon whom 
he expected to rely for material and moral support. 

When Senator Pugh favored the establishment of a permanent 
Census Bureau, there could be no better reason assigned for the per- 
manency of such an enormous Republican Bureau than the continu- 
ance to the Democrats of the ample opportunities that the obliging 
Commissioner Porter was willing to extend to both parties «+ imparti- 
ally,” and with rather more ‘impartiality to Democrats than to 
Republicans. 

The House passed the Deficiency Bill, giving Porter $200,000 in 
place of the $275,000 which he had asked for. The idea was that, if 
he received more than was necessary, there would be a rush of Con- 
gressmen to the Bureau, and the employment of an additional number 
of incompetent persons from both parties, just to get away with the 
appropriation. — New York Times, Feb. 6, 1892. 





